HINDU COLONIES IN THE PAR EAST               [
Burmese inscriptions to denote Mweyin on the Upper Irawadi, is
probably the origin of Ptolemy's Mareura, and thus goes back to
the second century A.D. Sriksetra and Hamsavati also must be
older than 5th or 6th century A.D. Some of the other old and
important names are Aparanta, Asitanjana, Avanti, Bar&nas!3
Champanagara, Dhanyavati, Dvaravati, Gandhara, Kamboja, ICelasa
(Kailasa), Kusumapura, Mithila, Pushkara, Pushkaravati, Rajagriha,
Sankasya, Utkala, Vaisall etc. This list may be multiplied almost
to any extent. Not only legends concerning Buddha, but even
scenes of subsequent episodes in the history of Buddhism and in
the lives of previous Buddhas or holy men referred to in Buddhist
literature are located in Burma. Most of the places visited by
Asoka's missionaries are also placed there. Nowhere else, in Indian
colonies, we find such a deliberate attempt to create a new India.
The most important aspect of the development of Buddhism in
Burma is the growth of a distinct and voluminous Pali literature.
The knowledge and study of the Buddhist canon may be regarded
as a common feature in every Indian colony where Buddhism made
its influence felt, but nowhere else, except in Ceylon, has it led to
the adoption of the language of the sacred texts as a classic, which
has evolved a new literature and continued its unbroken career down
to the present times.
Even a brief outline of the Pali literature of Burma cannot be
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attempted here. Fortunately there are standard works, by
I>r. Bode and others, which give adequate account of this fascinating
subject. It is only necessary to emphasise its extensive scope which
embraced not only the different aspects of Buddhism, its doctrine,
monastic discipline and philosophical speculations, but also an
intensified study of the grammar of the language, and various
secular subjects including law and ^politics. So voluminous did it
grow that it was necessary to write a history of this literature,. One
such treatise, Gandhavamsa, was written in the seventeenth, and
another, Sasanavamsa, in the nineteenth century.
There was a great literary activity in Burma even in the nine-
teenth century when the country was conquered by the British.
The reign of Min-don-min (1852-1877) has been described as a
golden age both of Buddhism and Pali literature, when the Burmese
theras made a conscious attempt to revive the ancient* tradition as
faithfully as possible. As Bode has observed : " Thus the nine-
teenth century is linked with the twelfth, the history of Pali literature
in Burma repeats itself." But this scholarship has not died out in ,
Burma. The same scholar has pointed out that *c scholarship in the,
twentieth century followed the lines first traced as long ago as tbe
twelfth, century in Burma." He has given a long list of works